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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND MORALITY 
AMONG THE WANGURU 


Rev. THomas McVicar, C.S.Sp. 
Mhonda, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 


HE location of the Wanguru tribe is shown on the accom- 
panying sketchmap. The map does not profess to be abso- 
lutely exact. No official map of the country has been available. 
The situation of the tribe as given is, however, fairly correct. The 
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2 PRIMITIVE MAN 


names of the countries bordering on Unguru are also put in. 
Tribal names are formed by a shift to the prefix “wa”, e. g., 
Wagogo, Wakweri, Wakaguru. The Wakwavi are a nomadic 
people. The corresponding geographical term should be Ukwavi, 
but it is not in use. 

Unguru is the name of the country of the Wanguru people or 
tribe. An inhabitant of the Unguru is called Mnguru (plural, 
Wanguru). The tribal dialect of the Wanguru is called Kinguru. 

Kinguru is a dialect of Kiswaheli and, like Kiswaheli, is a member 
of the Bantu stock. Whereas Kiswaheli is the most widely known 
member of the group, Kinguru is confined to a very limited area, 
being spoken among the Wanguru and Wazigua (see map). 
Kizigua, the dialect of the Wazigua, is practically the same as 
Kinguru. The Wazigua, however, use a high-pitched voice when 
speaking. We can give no idea of the construction of Kinguru. 
It is not taught in our schools, and, so far as we know, nothing 
has been printed on this dialect. You will notice that, in the manu- 
scripts we are sending, many words are the same as Kiswaheli, 
while others vary therefrom only slightly. We do not speak 
Kinguru. After all it is not necessary for general purposes to 
know this language, because the greater majority of the Wanguru 
speak and understand Kiswaheli almost perfectly. 

So far as the writer can discover, all pagan Wanguru, when they 
die, go to Kuzimu which is the place of rest of the Mizimu (manes). 
Very little seems to be known regarding this place. The many I 
have interrogated said they had never heard of reward or punish- 
ment after death. 

There is, however, a belief in God (Mnungu) among the 
Wanguru natives. Mnungu created the universe. That he can 
help them is shown by the fact that they offer him a sacrifice before 
the planting season, but it would seem that he interferes very little 
with human affairs. 

On the other hand, the Mizimu are the ones who cause trouble 
when they are neglected and when customs are not followed. The 
Mizimu are extremely exacting and must be propitiated before 
any good can come. For example, the rain-maker when asked to 
make rain tells his clients to propitiate the Mizimu first. Again, a 
man who meets with a serious accident must propitiate the Mizimu 
who caused it before the medicine man’s medicine can work effec- 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY AMONG WANGURU 3 


tively on his behalf. A crying child is quieted when given the 
name of a forgotten ancestor. When the group totem is eaten, the 
Mizimu are angry and the result is the scalp sickness called 
masungo. Should incest or adultery occur, the Mizimu must be 
propitiated by the sacrifice of sheep or hens in order to prevent the 
weakening of the whole clan, which would otherwise, it seems, be 
brought about through the action of the Mizimu. 

The breaking of the native moral code by taking false oaths or 
by committing incest and adultery and a few other acts considered 
as wrong is punished in this life. The punishment is always posi- 
tive. The reward is always negative, that is, if a certain precept 
is obeyed, such and such a misfortune or calamity will not occur. 
The Mizimu are very vexed with and bring trouble upon those 
who break customs. It is hard to know whether they are pleased 
by the observance of the rules but their displeasure is obvious when 
the rules are not observed. 

In warding off misfortunes and calamities the pacification of 
the Mizimu is a big factor. The clan which remembers the an- 
cestors can be said to be free from eighty per cent of the troubles 
which might otherwise befall it. The other twenty per cent is 
counteracted by the use of charms such as hirizi and kago. The 
hirizi, a charm worn on the arm or around the neck, helps to ward 
off certain diseases. The kago protects fruit trees and fields from 
robbers. 

Rites, sacrifices and religious observances are obligatory. In the 
Kizumbamnungu ceremony the Mizimu are propitiated and sacri- 
fice is offered to Mnungu (God). In the other religious rites 
(matambiko) the Mizimu are being forever pacified. Possession 
by evil spirits such as Jini, Kinyamkera, Pepo, Shetani, Dungu- 
maro, Kitimiri, etc., is very common. These spirits are driven 
cut by special exorcisms or devil dances accompanied by the playing 
of the digore drum. 

The writer has never heard that the name of Mnungu (God) 
is used in oaths. Perhaps the strongest oath known to these 
people is taken in the following way. Two people may be blamed 
for a certain crime. Both deny it flatly, in spite of the fact that 
it is morally certain that one of the two is the criminal. Both 
take up a handful of dust and then simultaneously throw it on 
the ground saying: Masanga kubinda watu, the dust that ends men. 
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4 PRIMITIVE MAN 


This action is supposed to bring about the death of the culprit in 
a short time. This method of proving the truth of one’s state- 
ments is resorted to but very seldom. Ordinarily a man will 
prove the truth of his statement by saying: Mnalakwe, by the 
mother who bore you. Or, he will first touch his mouth with the 
fingers of his right hand, next with the same fingers he will touch 
the dust, and then he will rub his hand across his throat. This 
action seems to mean that the statement he has just made is as 
true as the fact that man returns to dust. This kind of oath is 
very common, and is not a very strong one. 

The common ordeal to determine innocence or guilt is to have 
the accused party drink a potion made by a medicine man. If the 
drinker recovers, he is innocent. If he does not recover, he is 
guilty. It is the opinion of the present writer that the medicine 
man can control the situation and can bring about whichever result 
he desires. Medicine men come here regularly, claiming that they 
can rid the country of sorcerers. All the natives approach the 
medicine men. Upon payment of a small sum,—five or ten cents, 
—each is given a potion to drink. Those on whom the drink has 
no effect are not sorcerers. I know two cases where such medicine 
men wished permission to operate for several days on mission 
territory. One of these gentlemen was willing to offer us five 
shillings for the permission ! 

Children who misbehave or disobey are threatened with a jitu 
(giant) or a jimi (evil spirit). But one who would threaten a 
child with an Mizimu would be considered a sorcerer. It is abso- 
lutely forbidden to use either the name Mizimu or the name of an 
Mizimu to enforce right conduct. 

For the most part natural and social, rather than religious, 
motives are proposed in training the young. Do not steal because 
if you are caught you will bring loss to the clan. Attend native 
rites because if you do not you will be laughed at by the elders, and 
perhaps the Mizimu will be vexed. Respect chiefs and elders 
because they are the men who are placed over you and you can 
have their help when you are in trouble. When in trouble go to 
the mjomba or head of the mlango (sub-clan) and ask what to do. 
Instructions are given to boys and girls during the respective 
puberty rites. These rites for the boy generally take place before 
puberty ; for the girl they begin the day first menstruation starts. 

As examples of some of the secular non-religious motives and 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY AMONG WANGURU 5 


forces which bring about such observance of the moral law as 
exists, the following may serve. A boy does not steal for many 
reasons: first, if caught he would, in former times, have been 
sold into slavery and a hole would have been bored in his ear; 
second, if he were not caught red-handed, the shauri which followed 
brought loss of respect to himself and his relatives; third, there 
would be danger of a poisoned arrow; fourth, there would be 
danger of a fine; fifth, loss of friendship might ensue. The 
reasons a girl preserves her virginity are these: first, should she 
have illegitimate children they would be vigego and would have to 
be destroyed; second, Yamkiwa yengila na moli (the joy that she 
brings to her father and relatives by being a virgin on her wedding 
day) ; third, Hisakaza naho nafinga nguluwe (the loss that a father 
has to sustain if she is not a virgin). 

There are notable differences in degree and kind of religious- 
mindedness between different individuals and families of the same 
village. Among Christian natives this is particularly noticeable. 
During Lent a certain teacher, Emile, ate but once a day and 
worked very hard in his field the whole day. Another teacher, 
Jovite, smoked only on Sundays. As for the pagan natives, the 
writer has had to depend for his information regarding this point 
on other sources than his own personal observation. All whom 
I have asked regarding this matter have answered that there are 
some natives who not only miss the big general rites but who also 
are forever appeasing the Mizimu in private ones. On the other 
hand, although all fear the Mizimu, many pagan natives give the 
ancestral spirits but poor service. In fact the lax are often en- 
couraged by others to attend those ceremonies, “so the old people 
will not make a laugh of you and scorn you”. Again, some old 
pagans will have nothing whatsoever to do with the mission and 
will not allow their children to attend the mission school. Others 
will send all but one of their children to the mission school and do 
not mind ii these become Christians. When an old pagan of 
this kind is asked why he will not send the one child along with 
the others he says, “ Ah! I want him here”. The old fellow 
knows that Christians are not allowed to take part in pagan rites 
and so he keeps one child from becoming Christian in order to 
have someone to remember him when he dies. Stili other pagans 
do not mind if all the children attend the mission school and 
become Christians. 
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TWO CREE SONGS FROM JAMES BAY 


Rev. J. Sarnpon, O.M.I. 


Moosonee, Ontario 


HE following two songs are the only two common aboriginal 
songs that I have heard still in use among the Cree of the 
northern part of the west coast of James Bay. 


LULLABY 


Me me me me me me me me me me me 
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CONJURATION SONG 


Staccato—excitabile—vivace 
ee A A A A A A A A A — 
| 


ral - len - tan - do 
A A A A rae 
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Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu- u! Hu-u! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! 


a A A A A A A A A 


A A A 


Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! 


Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu-u! Hu-u! Hu-u! Hu-u! Hu! Hul 


This is the conjuration song with its rhythmic melody. It may 
go on for hours with very slight variations. The singer beats the 
drum or drums on a piece of tin-wire with a stick, so as to pound 
every hoo! hoo! The hoo, hoo is savagely uttered. Sometimes 
the singer emits other sounds which are thought to be words by 
the by-standers, but though audible are incomprehensible. The 
musical sentence ends sometimes in a deep mysterious whisper, 
recommencing in a sharp and shrilling tone. A mystical atmo- 
sphere envelops the conjurer who is kneeling or sitting and per- 
forms the ceremony very solemnly. 

I think I have rendered the melodies just as they are sung. The 
singer may, however, under the inspiration of the moment, add 
certain notes or prolong certain phrases on the same note, but I 
believe the theme as such never varies. 

The e in me of the Lullaby is always long, like the a in English 
fate; the « in hu of the Conjuration Song, always long, like wu in 
English rule. 


Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu! Haul 
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GOSSIP AS A CLUE TO ATTITUDES * 


REGINA FLANNERY, M.A. 


The Catholic University of America 


HE main object of the present short paper is to call attention 
first to the ethnological importance of native attitudes as 
distinguished from but illuminative of cultural traits and social 
forces, and secondly to female gossip as a valuable clue toward 
understanding such attitudes. The question will be dealt with bv 
way of example and illustration, rather than by way of theoretic 
discussion. 

Everybody knows that women like to gossip, and our Indian 
sisters differ from us not a bit, if one can judge from some weeks’ 
association during the summer of 1933 with those of the James 
Bay region in Canada. Bridge tables and tea cups are conspicucus 
by their absence, but when the squaws get together the gossip 
starts. It does not seem to matter whether there are only two 
or whether there are more. By gossip we here mean talk about 
people, about their good as well as their bad points, and so it is 
not necessarily and always scandalous. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that scandal does play a rather large part. When the women 
get together to gossip, they don’t care to have the mer around. 
One of my informants used to tell her husband, as soon as we 
arrived, to get out, saying that we were going to talk about things 
that were none of his business. Usually the women are reticent 
when men are around, especially younger men. But it does not 
seem to make much difference, if children are present. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that gossip is an active force 
in their lives. It makes for conservatism, for keeping to the old 
ways of doing things. For example, in the case of dress, it has 
been customary for many years for the women to wear shawls 
around their shoulders. These shawls may be drawn up over the 
head when protection is necessary, and so take the place of hats. 
It was only last summer that my interpreter, a matron of about 


* Paper read at annual meeting of American Anthropological Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1933. The field work among the James Bay Cree, 
on which the paper is based, was partly financed through a grant-in-aid from 
the Social Science Research Council. 
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thirty- ie years ot age, boldly adopted the more comfortable beret 
and sweater. She told me that even yet she feels very self-con- 
scious as she knows the other women talk about her. She admits 
that she would certainly be much more comfortable when she 
goes off hunting with her husband if she could wear breeches and 
boots, such as she has seen white women wear in the north country, 
but she simply would not dare from fear of what the women would 
say. Only one native woman on the island braves the censure 
which falls upon her for wearing a real hat—which, it seems, is 
even worse than wearing a beret—and high-heeled slippers. 
Remarks were made about her every time she came into view of 
the group with whom I happened to be at the time. Some of these 
remarks were merely good-natured “razzing”, others were of 
not so pleasant a nature. 

Another instance of the way in which gossip operates as a 
restraining force may be cited. A woman told me that she had 
always been careful of her conduct particularly when her husband 
was away, as he frequently was when her children were very 
young. It was a great temptation to go to the square dances and 
celebrations, although her husband was absent, when she could 
hear the music and the children were safely asleep. But she never 
went, because she knew people would talk. She would be in a 
difficult position if her children would hear anything said about 
her later on. In fact, such gossipy comments were one of the 
hardest things a woman had to bear if she overstepped the mark. 
Her children were sure to hear of it. When she corrected them 
they would disregard her wishes entirely and would reproach her 
with her own conduct, telling her she had no right to speak to 
them when she herself did as she pleased. 

But to return to our main topic, conversation among the women 
is usually concerned with the affairs of everyday life—impending 
marriages and births, and recent deaths; illnesses; the obtaining 
of food; fishingsand trapping ; the winter migration to the hunting 
territories ; domestic affairs. “ My operation . . .” is replaced in 
Indian feminine circles by “When I had my last baby... .” 
“ What is this younger generation coming to?” is a favorite topic 
of the older women. “Such and such would never had been 
permitted when I was a girl; what can the mothers of these girls 
be thinking of?” or some equivalent statement is frequently heard. 
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Ir the discussion of such questions the personal element stands 
out. For example, along toward fall plans are made for going 
to the hunting grounds, away from the post for the winter. The 
personnel of each party is a subject of great interest. Some of 
the comments on one case were about as follows. One of the men 
it seems was not going off this winter because his wife would not 
go with him. He was too jealous to leave her at the post. One 
woman remarked that he had reason to be jealous, that his wife 
saw a certain man whenever she had the opportunity. A second 
woman chimed in with the comment that it was foolish for him to 
stay on that account as his wife would probably do as she pleased 
anyhow regarding the other man. Both agreed it was the man’s 
own fault that he was in this predicament. He should have known 
better than to marry a girl who was not properly brought up, that 
is, one who was not accustomed to the hard life in the bush. 

Another case that was much talked about was that of a man 
well along in years who refused to take his wife off with him on 
the winter hunt. His wife had been married before and had a 
nearly grown daughter. It was this daughter he had insisted on 
taking with him the previous year, and speculation ran high as to 
whether he would do the same again. Obviously it was not the 
proper thing to do. Discussion brought up reminiscences of 
former times and similar situations where the cutcome was 
disastrous. 

Through conversations, or gossip, of the kind very consider- 
able light is thrown on the attitudes, inner thoughts, and views of 
the people,—all of which are certainly a legitimate part of eth- 
nology. On such a question as that of generosity, one could gather 
from comments that not only are there great individual differences 

_ but that these differences are keenly recognized. There is one old 
Cree woman at Moose Factory who is the soul of generosity. 
When she was younger and the proceeds from her husband’s and 
her own efforts at hunting and fishing were much greater than the 
meager bit with which they now attempt to eke out an existence, 
this woman shared out most generously with all. Moreover she 
would see to it that the old and infirm who could not come to her 
for their share would get some of whatever she was dividing. 
But there are many younger than herself to whom she has been 
more than kind who never think of her now that she is crippled. 
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GOSSIP AS A CLUE TO ATTITUDES II 
Much to the indignation of several women with whom I was talk- 
ing, some of these ingrates still come up to her cabin when they 
hear that she happens to have a little something. They expect 
and receive a share. The women felt that although it is custom- 
ary to share out with neighbors, the old woman could very well 
under the circumstances refuse. It is too bad, in their opinion, 
that she does not do so. The mothers of the settlement teach 
their children to call this old woman by the respectful term 
“nokum” or grandmother. The children on the other hand 
would never think of using this term for the old women’s sister-in- 
law who is known to be stingy. Most women will be as generous 
to the few who are known to be mean and stingy as they are to 
more liberal neighbors, because they know if they are not, it will 
reflect on themselves. 

One easily gathers from gossip that a handsome face and posses- 
sion of money are not attributes of first rank when a mother is 
considering a possible husband for her daughter. That a man be 
a good provider, in the Cree sense, and of a kindly disposition, is 
far more important. One mother was chided a little because she 
turned down the suit of a fairly well-to-do white man who wished 
tc marry her daughter. She replied, “ Of what use are his looks 
and his money when he cannot even shoot a gun straight?” Most 
of the other women agreed that this was the proper attitude. They 
realize too that a man does not seek out beauty when looking for 
amate. In fact, this qualification seems to be disregarded entirely. 
A man wants a girl who knows how to do things,—such things for 
example as to make snowshoe netting, and rabbitskin blankets, 
butcher a moose, tan the hide, cook and preserve the meat. She 
must be healthy, and, last but by no means least, she must not be 
too talkative, or as one woman put it, must not “ have a blathering 
tongue ”. 

One gathers too from gossip that there are happy marriages and 
unhappy ones. As a rule marriages are arranged by the parents, 
and both parties take this for granted and make the best of it. 
Not all, however, conform so easily. Occasionally one party, the 
girl or the young fellow, will object. Persuasion and force may 
then be used. It seems to be the general opinion among the women 
that it is best for parents to make the arrangements and to insist on 
their plans being carried out. Some, however, brought up the point 
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that in the old days there were a great many divorces. Others 
countered with the number of marriages which had turned out well. 
And so we get both sides of the picture,—some couples living 
together amicably into advanced old age, and others constantly 
bickering, worrying along together somehow, or else actually sepa- 
rating and remarrying. 

I have given here only two or three examples of the kind of 
information one can gather from merely listening in on gossip and 
everyday chatter. These examples could be multiplied from the 
summer’s experience. Most of my summer was spent gathering 
the traditional type of information on the general culture of the 
area, particularly on material and domestic culture. But it would 
seem that information of the kind exemplified in this short paper 
has a real place in ethnological field study and publication. It 
seems to give a more living insight into the inner life and thought 
of the people and into their attitudes toward their own institutions 
as well as toward one another,—a more living insight in other 
words into both native culture and native personality. 

There is little to suggest in the way of a technique, apart from 
being one with one’s informants, being a good listener, knowing 
when to take part in a conversation and when to be silent, and 
now and then turning inconspicuously the drift of the topic. If 
this be done the wagging of what my old friend called “ blathering 
tongues ” may be made to contribute to the sum total of ethnological 
knowledge. 


EVIDENCE OF A POSSIBLE MIGRATION IN THE VERY 
DAWNING PERIOD OF PUEBLO CULTURE 


ALBERT B. REAGAN, PH.D. 
Ouray, Utah 


HILE doing archaeological work under a grant from the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

the writer, assisted by Mr. Leo C. Thorne, of Vernal, Utah, dis- 
covered eleven little villages of wattle-and-daub walled (pole-and- 
mud walled, jacal) houses, in the Uintah Basin, in northeastern 
Utah. At times these houses seem to have been supplemented by 
masonry foundations, and raised clay hearths formed the central 
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fire box. These villages date back to the dawn of the Pueblo age 
and are the first Pueblo ruins of such antiquity ever found in the 
region. 

From all appearance the earth-lodges (wattle-and-daub villages) 
here were not greatly unlike the earth-lodges of the plains Indians, 
the Pawnee and the Omaha, without the vestibule. They also 
somewhat resemble certain California earth-lodges and also the 
Navajo hogan of the present time, though they were differently 
constructed. They are also similar to the ancient earth-lodges 
found at Beaver, Willard and Paragonah, farther westward in 
Utah, by Judd.* 

Each lodge had at least four support posts, a post being set at 
each corner of the squarish or rectangular enclosure. The posts 
probably were crotched at their upper ends and carried stringers 
which, in turn, supported the smaller beams and also the sloping 
walls, which were plastered-over wattle work, the mud often having 
been daubed over it to a thickness of four or more inches. The 
roofs were flat and were made of the same mud-daubed lattice 
work. The floor was of hard, packed earth, was blackened, with 
a raised, burned mud-clay fireplace in its center, as has been noted. 
Some of the arrow points, the milling and hammer stones, frag- 
ments of undecorated, gray pottery, and other lasting possessions 
of the ancient Pueblos were found still in the ruins and scattered 
here and there about the site. The slanting wall encircling the 
frame gave the structure an outward-circular appearance. On the 
whole, the houses seem to be somewhat of the jacal type, as de- 
scribed in the Piedra (Colorado) district by Roberts ? and in Pine 
River valley (Colorado) by the writer,* and probably fall some- 
what in Roberts’ A Class and Judd’s Willard type, though further 
excavation may show that Roberts’ B and C Classes also are 
crudely represented. Some’of the houses excavated are almost 
exact replicas of Roberts’ A Class houses, even to the sunken floor. 


1 Judd, Neil M., Archaeological observations north of the Rio Colorado. 
Bull. 82, Bur. Amer. ethn., p. 8, Washington, 1926. 

2 Roberts, Frank H. H., Jr., Early Pueblo ruins in the Piedra district, 
southwestern Colorado. Bull. 96, Bur. Amer. ethn., p. 71, Washington, 1930. 

3 Reagan, Albert B., The ancient ruins in lower and middle Pine River 
Valley, Colorado. El Palacio, vol. 7, nos. 9-12, pp. 171-176, Santa Fe, 1919. 
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Thus the houses of Utah and those of Colorado were erected 
much the same—the Utah houses “ being the closest approxima- 
tions to the A type dwellings” of the Colorado area, to quote 
Roberts (p. 71). Furthermore, many of the artifacts left in the two 
regions are the same or very similar. One would therefore con- 
clude that the same people lived in the two regions. However, the 
scantiness of the pottery about the villages in the Uintah Basin, its 
crudeness in make and also almost lack of decoration, and the 
almost lack of corrugated ware would seem to indicate that the 
occupancy of that region and also the Willard-Beaver-Paragonah 
area examined by Judd, to the west of the Wasatch mountains. 
(see above), was prior to that of the Piedra district and Pine River 
area in Colorado, where the dwellings, on the whole, were of a 
better make and where the pottery fragments cover the ground 
about the sites, much of which is decorated in black-and-white— 
Roberts commenting on the Piedra pottery (p. 74) even says, 
“ The large number of [pottery] specimens obtained show clearly 
that the ceramic industry was in the full exuberance of its youth.” 
In other words, the wattle-and-daub-dwelling Peublo culture de- 
veloped in northeastern Utah or came from some adjacent region 
te it. The Utah peoples, or at least a part of them, seem then to 
have migrated southward, probably down Green River and its. 
tributaries, to southwestern Colorado, and the time necessitated 
for that trek was of such duration that the better pottery technic and 
the better erecting of their houses was developed en route or they 
were improved upon after these people arrived in that southern 
clime. 


A KALINGA LEGEND: THE ORIGIN OF UNPOUNDED RICE 
Rev. Francis I.C.M. 
Lubuagan, Mountain Province, Philippine Is. 


HE native text and literal translation of the legend are here 
given with some explanatory notes. 


Ollalim di Laplapon di Pagoy 


1. liggaw pon kano awi, / imulada kakkano ga goboy / ya 
mamunga kakkano. / Pinosida kano ga buigana / ya tuaglu- 
banda / kad inbokbokda / ga binayo / ya inisnada. 
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2. Mafigwa pon kano osan natiigatg omoy kano / mansiigit si 
dalkot, / awad gaggay kano indasana, / ginot-obna kano pay. 

3. Maagisdoitig pon kanod Kabuniyan; / maiwaliwalis kano gan 
binayo. / Mansomsomok pon kano; / pinasantana: / umuddag 
kano si sinlogoy si pagoy. / Imulada pon kano; / pin-ada kano 
gay soggon si adida pon makaani. 

4. Matigwa pon kano bos si Kabuniyan inoddagna kano bos da 
otot. / Umadu pon kano bos da otot: / adida pon kano bos man- 
ganion da tago. / Madago pon kano kan dida: / inoddagna da 
kusa / ta manganda odda otot. Abusna. 


LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF PAGoy 


1. Long long ago, / they just planted goboy-squash / and it 
bears fruit. / They gather the fruits, / cutting off the top, / pour 
them out, / and lo! pounded rice [came out] / and they cook it. 

2. It then happens that a fool goes / to search dalkot-rice, / and 
having found the squashes, / cut off the top [head]. 

3. Then Kabuniyan looks from on high; / the pounded rice is 
scattered [just lost]. / He thinks it over; / changed conditions: 
/ lets fall [drops] one ear of pagoy [unpounded rice, in the ear]. 
/ They plant it then; / they all the time burn the rice they cannot 
harvest. 

4. It happens therefore also that Kabuniyan dropped also rats. 
/ The rats multiply: / they make the people then also not-to-harvest 
at all. / He [Kabuniyan] has pity then; / he dropped the cats / 
to make them eat the rats. / Finished. 


Pagoy, in the title and text, means unpounded rice, in the ear.. 
Binayo means pounded rice, ready for cooking. Dalkot-rice is 
sweet and sticky, of a reddish color, and is used by the Kalinga to 
make cakes. Rice is the staple food of the Kalinga. They regard 
as poor and miserable the neighboring tribes who live on sweet 
potatoes. On my travels our Kalinga are ashamed to give me sweet 
potatoes to eat, even when I ask for them. The following expla- 
nation of the above legend will bring out its meaning more clearly. 

In the beginning human life upon earth was easy. The pounded 
rice, all ready for cooking, was inside the squashes. For these 
simple people, happiness is just that: rice without work. (Dried 
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squashes, it may be added, are still used for keeping rice, beans, 
and so forth). But a fool, one of the humans, spoiled this happy 
primeval condition. For he wanted dalkot, a sweeter variety of 
rice, more valued than ordinary rice. He was extravagant and 
wasteful. He went out and cut many squashes in several fields, 
destroying the fruits of the people and scattering all the rice 
uselessly. 

Kabuniyan, the Supreme Being or Creator in Kalinga folk-lore, 
looking down from on high, saw what happened, and pondered 
what he should do with men. So He changed their conditions. 
From now on, as a punishment, they would have to work, prepar- 
ing the rice fields, making irrigation canals, bringing in the water, 
plowing, planting, and so forth. With this purpose in view, he 
dropped an ear of rice. 

But the people again grew extravagant and wasteful. They did 
not appreciate the value of the rice. They grew such abundant 
crops they could not eat all the rice. So they burnt what was 
left over. Now, rice, even though there is plenty, is esteemed as 
very valuable by the Kalinga. 

So Kabuniyan again punished them for their wastefulness in 
burning the rice. He let fall rats. But these multiplied to such 
numbers that they ate all the rice, and none was left to be harvested. 
Kabuniyan then had mercy and let fall cats to eat the rats. 

One of the interpreters, a Christian, remarked to me, anent this 
legend: “ You see, Father, according to this olla'lim, the people 
were at first as in Paradise”. Then follows the rest: the fool- 
ishness of the first sin, the punishment, work, the successive mercy 
of the Supreme Being, extravagance and abuse by man, and so on. 
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